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KINDERGARTEN WORK IN THE NEW JERSEY 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


I saw recently, in the New Jersey school at Trenton, 
some kindergarten work that seems to deserve mention in 
the Annals, for the reason that it is more in accord with 
the modern philosophy of education than are the ordinary 
kindergarten methods, and it is especially suited to the 
requirements of deaf pupils, who are usually received 
when past the kindergarten age, yet are in need of some 
such preliminary training. It is also a scheme that de- 
mands little financial outlay, an item that will commend 
it to many. 

The conductor of the kindergarten, Mrs. Frances H. 
Porter, says of her work, “There is no theory about it.” 
Nevertheless, I may assert that the work is carried on in 
a true Froebelian spirit, and, as with Froebel, the main 
idea is “ education through self-activity.” The teacher of 
the deaf will be better pleased with a more definite ex- 
pression of the purpose in this work: the acquisition of 
language from first to last, based upon the child’s own 
thought and experience, and entire familiarity with his 
surroundings, are the gifts to be bestowed upon the child. 

Mrs. Porter brings the child as soon as possible into 
intimate relation with common home events. Believing 
that the right starting point of his formal education is to 
be found in whatever notice he has already taken of him- 


self and the world about him, she has little rehearsals in 
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2 Kindergarten Work in the New Jersey School. 
school of various home programs in both country and city 
life. Thus the child will have his past ideas and expe- 
riences reviewed, and will be taught names and, gradu- 
ally, sentences by which he can express these ideas and 
experiences. He will also learn new relations, which pre- 
pare him, on his return home, better to understand and 
associate himself with the family life. So far the plan 
and idea are similar to those in operation at Rochester, 
the great difference being that at Trenton the children 
themselves construct the objects used, while at Rochester, 
I believe, the children perform the actions, but the ob- 
jects are ready-made. This is an important difference, 
involving the question of the extent to which the con- 
structive power inherent in all children should be utilized 
as a means of education. 

The objects used in this kindergarten are of infinite va- 
riety, and made almost entirely of paper and Bristol-board, 
which come in various colors and thicknesses. It is not 
possible in an article without illustrations to describe ad- 
equately the many things that can be represented in paper 
and cardboard, aided by pencil, scissors, and mucilage, 
The cost of material here, where no rigid economy has 
been insisted on, has not exceeded a dollar a year for 
each pupil. The children make the objects after patterns 
prepared by the teacher, who helps them over hard places 
and gives them careful supervision. The pupils not only 
have their interest aroused in doing something or making 
something, but in finding out what it is going to be, in 
recognizing it as ait object they have used or seen at home, 
and in making it for a purpose, to say nothing of the 
training which eye and hand receive. When completed, 
they have their work before them while the teacher con- 
ducts a talk, in which the children ask and answer ques- 
tions, learn some simple sentences, if possible, or merely 
the name of the object, and by actions or signs become 
acquainted with its uses, It is interesting to watch the 
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work of the beginners, and a great deal can be learned of 
each child’s character and previous development by study- 
ing him while at work. An utterly untrained, neglected 
child will cut aimlessly around, in or out of the pattern, 
seeing no design, taking no interest, except as it pleases 
him to be using his hands. 

Excluding a long list of individual objects, I will men- 
tion some of those arranged in groups for illustration of 
a special topic and providing subject-matter enough for 
innumerable language lessons. For the country lads 
and lasses a little farm was arranged: there were the 
farm-house, the barn, the dairy, and other outbuildings, 
all of paper ; a paper plough and horse rested in a fur- 
rowed field ; beehives stood near a border of flowers cut 
from some florist’s catalogue, paper bees were going and 
returning. To illustrate the work of the dairy, the 
children made paper milk-pails, milk-pans, skimmers, 
churns, and butter-beaters. The washing-day lesson in- 
cluded the setting up of a clothes-line, the making of tubs, 
wash-boards, wringers. 

A “china”-closet was set up in one corner of the 
school-room ; in it were rows and rows of paper plates, 
cups and saucers, vegetable dishes, which the children 
learn to keep in order. They learn to set the table, 
clear it, wash and wipe the dishes, and put them away. 
For the dishwashing and other purposes, a paper sink with 
faucets for hot and cold water is fastened in the kitchen 
corner. ‘To illustrate a Thanksgiving dinner, a tiny paper 
table was set and painted viands fastened on it. 

Marketing and shopping lessons are given: there is a 
miniature grocery store with its shelves of canned vegeta- 
bles and fruit, boxes of dried beans, peas, a painted 
shoulder of ham, bacon, salt pork ; the dry-goods store is 
supplied with rolls of cloth and calico, spools of thread, 
needles, buttons. 

The post-office is a great attraction for the children. 
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One little boy asked if his letter to papa remained in the 
Trenton post-oftice till his papa came for it from Jersey 
City. With a paper mail-wagon and train of cars, it was 
possible to explain to his entire satisfaction how his papa 
received the letter, even to tell him about the letter- 
carrier who delivered it. In this lesson members oi the 
class took the parts of postmaster, letter-carrier, and 
servant or lady of the house to receive letters, and it was 
also explained to those who lived in the country why they 
had to go to the post-office for their letters. Then there 
is a railroad crossing with switches and flagman, a station 
further on, and a train of cars; and in the lesson on 
travelling, which seems to be the one they most enjoy, 
they learn how to act on the cars, especially if alone, 
and what to do if their friends fail to meet them. Toy 
tickets and money are provided, to make the lesson as 
complete as possible. 

A lesson on flowers is given, in which the children cut 
out of colored paper the leaves, flowers, bud, of such 
common flowers as the daisy, buttercup, wild rose, pansy ; 
if a little drawing or painting will help, it is resorted to. 

Various holidays and festivals are celebrated in the 
kindergarten by making suitable tokens of the day ; for 
instance, a national flag, fire-crackers, torpedoes, for the 
Fourth of July. As I write, word comes that the third 
grade are making Pilgrims, Indians, log-cabins, wigwams, 
wolves, to group on a plan of Plymouth, for the Thanks- 
giving-week lesson. 

Apart from rehearsals of home life, Mrs. Porter has 
also attempted to illustrate stories in this way. She has 
the tale of Little Red Riding Hood ; there is the grand- 
mother’s cottage in the wood with painted trees, the little 
girl in her scarlet hood with basket on her arm, and the 
wolf. She goes through the whole story, moving the 
figures as needed. 

It may be easily conceived that in designing patterns 
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for all these things a great deal of ingenuity is required, 
in order to keep them simple and yet to represent the de- 
sired object with sufficient accuracy; fortunately, Mrs. 
Porter has manifest gifts in this line, and for teachers who 
have not it would not be difficult to make similar objects 
from patterns. I may state here that Mrs. Porter is now 
making a book of patterns which she hopes in time to be 
able to fill orders for; she has been experimenting for 
three years with this paper work, but is desirous of still 
further simplifying the first year’s course, to avoid over- 
taxing the little fingers and the little brains. It is inter- 
esting to know that she was led to this work, not by the 
kindergarten hobby, but by the prohibition of signs in the 
class-room. Pictures in the air being forbidden, and her 
pupils too young for ‘ words, words, words” alone, she 
undertook to substitute the reality of which words are the 
symbols, and signs the imaginary sketches. The possibil- 
ities of the method grew upon her, until her kindergarten 
classes were organized, and still she finds new possibilities, 
new problems, in endless succession. At the same time 
she has studied the prevailing kindergarten system, and 
has adopted such of the exercises as seemed to her of 
suflicient practical value. 

In this account, I have mentioned only a few of the 
things I saw, and without specifying the order of progress 
from year to year. Of course the lessons are graded ac- 
cording to the understanding of the pupils, and Mrs. Por- 
ter has a plan of procedure, about which she may tell us 
herself some day. Pupils are admitted to the New Jersey 
school at eight years of age and upward ; when homeless or 
in destitute circumstances, they are received earlier. Some 
grades attend the kindergarten for a set portion of time 
each week, as a relaxation from the strain of continued 
book and pen work, or to gain some extra needed train- 
ing. I must not omit to say that when the children go 
home, they are allowed to take specimens of their work as 
presents for their parents or friends. 
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As would be expected, where so much vital interest is 
aroused by bringing before the child things within his 
own experience and through them leading him on to 
those without, the language lessons are much _ better 
memorized than they are when they consist of mere word 
and sentence drills having no immediate connection with 
contemporary events or experience. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell upon the habits of 
industry, activity, alertness, observation, formed by this 
course in manual training combined with language work ; 
the advantages of such a method will readily suggest 
themselves to teachers. If there can be any objection to 
it, perhaps it is the amount of time occupied in making 
these articles which some may argue might be better 
employed in additional language work ; but not with real 
gain, I think, in the case of first and second year pupils, 
or even those of the third year; nor would it answer as 
well to buy the articles ready manufactured. 

The element of pleasure has a rightful place in all 
educational schemes, and “ work for the joy of the work- 
ing,” as Kipling puts it, is an inherent need of the child 
and earliest demonstrated ; the joy of discovery is closely 
allied to it. If a young teacher may be permitted to air 
a theory of which she is fond, not claiming it as original 
with herself, it is this: in making the first few years at 
school as full as possible of activity and genuine interest 
for the pupil, encouraging him to investigate and report 
to us rather than drilling him out of our own mass of 
information, we shall lay the best foundation for his 
future, in both a moral and educational sense, by thus 
giving him the impulse which leads to independence and 
self-culture. Are not the indolent habits, noticeable in 
some advanced pupils, the result of too little interest and 
breadth of action during the early years in school ? 

Do we all bear in mind to a sutticiently practical extent 
the fact that, before language, must come things, and that, 
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with language, things or the consciousness of things and 
understanding of things must keep pace? Who knows 
more about a flower, the one who has watched it grow 
from seed to bud and blossom, and has pulled it to pieces, 
part by part, or the one who has studied it in a text-book 
or a language lesson even when illustrated by pictures? 
In writing this it has been taken for granted that it is 
well understood why the adoption of the same kinder- 
garten methods prevalent in hearing schools would prove 
unsatisfactory in schools for the deaf, if not impracticable. 
My intention has been chiefly to point out an economical 
way of doing fruitful educational work, for the encourage- 
ment of teachers who are hampered by the lack of funds 


to buy apparatus. 
MAY MARTIN, 
Instructor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


SOME IMPORTANT CORRECTIONS. 


My old friend, Philip Goode Gillett, in his annual ad- 
dress as President of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, given at Mount Airy, 
Pa., in July, 1896, makes an alleged quotation from an ad- 
dress of mine, of which I ought, probably, in justice to 
myself, fo have taken notice before this. 

The following is what appears in Dr. Gillett’s address 
(page 15): 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, in the course of an address made at the Seventh 
Convention, gave utterance to the following : 

‘*T must say that for deaf and dumb children in schooi, striving to 
master the English language, it is a very dangerous thing. * * * * 
Then, if we want the children in our institutions for the deaf and dumb 
to master the English language, what have we to do with the sign-lan- 
guage? I answer, as little as possible. I would bear in mind every hour 
of the day and, every minute of the hour the sign-language in a school 
for the deaf is a dangerous thing. The tendency of the sign-language is 
to its over-use in a school for the deaf and dumb. The ease, the readi- 
ness, with which we can reach the deaf-mute child’s mind by it—the lazi- 
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ness of it—these features are very apt to lead to its over-use. The use 
of the sign-language, except in cases where it is absolutely essential, is 
pernicious. It hurts; it pulls down; it undoes; it brings forth groans 
and grunts and expressions of dissatisfaction and disappointment from 
teachers.” 


Dr. Gillett makes the following comment on the fore- 
going: 

This is a terrible arraignment of the sign-language with which I do not 
agree, but it was the honest expression of views based upon accurate 
knowledge which, coming from any but one of the ablest men of our pro- 
fession, would bé most severely criticised. Many do not endorse this, 
for they regard the sign-language as a forceful and beautiful means of 
interchanging thought, but believe that extreme care should be exercised 
in its use. In the elucidation of any subject, as in lectures, sermons, or 
translations of addresses, to convey the ideas uttered to hearing persons 
by a speaker, it is of very great efficiency and usefulness. By this means 
the Gospel is carried to the deaf by clergymen of their own class, carry- 
ing to them all its hopes, comforts, and consolations. 

The idea is plainly conveyed in the comment that I do 
not regard the sign-language with any favor whatever as 
an adjunct in the education of the deaf. 

Mr. John D. Wright, known in our profession as one of 
the principals of a private boarding-school for the deaf in 
New York city, also quotes the language cited by Dr. 
Gillett, and with the same evident object, in an open let- 
ter published in the Century Magazine in April, 1897. 
The use Mr. Wright makes of my words does not surprise 
me, for it is plain he took them second-hand from Dr. 
Gillett. But that the latter, who heard my address at 
Indianapolis in 1870, should have quoted me as he did, 
and then made the comments given above, fills me with 
no little amazement, the reason for which is not hard to 
find. 

By the use of asterisks, indicating one omission, Dr. 
Gillett conveys the impression that what follows is a solid 
quotation from my address. So far from this being the 
case, four other omissions are made. The first of these, 
which occurs after the words, “I answer, as little as pos- 
sible,” is as follows (p. 64, Report of Proceedings of the 
Seventh Convention): 
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I would not be niisunderstood ; there are uses to which the sign-lan- 
guage is put that are invaluable; and while I say that the education of 
the deaf and dumb child may be conducted without the sign-language, I 
do not say that I think it can be Jest done without the aid of the sign- 
language. 


The second omission occurs after the words “a danger- 


ous thing,” and is as follows: 


I dare say that my words, if reported, will go abroad and be used as 
being a declaration on the side of the Articulationists, as they are called. 
I therefore wish here to disclaim anything of the kind. I do not say, by 
any means, that the Articulationists have any better system of instruction 
than can be had in connection with the use of the sign-language. Far 
the contrary; I only say it is a dangerous thing. 


The third omission is not important, being only a cred- 
iting of the word “laziness” to Mr. Talbot, who had used 


it earlier in the day. 

The fourth omission covers nearly two pages of the 
Convention Report, and would not be objected to had its 
occurrence been-indicated by asterisks. 

The reader will easily perceive how seriously my senti- 
ments in regard to the value of the sign-language in the 
education of the deaf are misrepresented by Dr. Gillett, 
especially when in his comment he expresses views with 
which his words imply that I disagree, while these very 
opinions are fully covered by my words: “there are uses 
to which the sign-language is put that are invaluable,” 
which Dr. Gillett has omitted. 

Now, I would not have it understood that by filling up 
the gaps in my Indianapolis utterances, relative to the 
use of signs in the school-room, I wish to retract or 
qualify the views expressed in the words that were quoted. 
Taken in connection with what ‘was omitted, I am glad to 
acknowledge them and stand by them, for they show, 
what some of my friends seem to be unaware of, that the 
“ English language method,” which has been brought for- 
ward as new in certain quarters within a very few years, 
had my approval and open championship twenty-seven 
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years ago—when some of its most active supporters of 
to-day were, presumably, in their nurses’ arms. 

In a recent number of the M/t. Airy World an editorial 
appears directing attention to what the writer seems to 
think is a new departure at Gallaudet College. This is 
alluded to as marking “ an epoch in deaf-mute education.” 
The quotation from a recent publication of the College is 


as follows: 


The chief use of the sign-language is in public lectures and addresses. 
The manual alphabet is largely employed in conducting the recitations 
of the class-room, for the reason that it is believed to furnish the best 
means of quick and accurate communication for work in which an entire 
class can take part understandingly. 


It is pleasing to me, for reasons I need hardly express, 
that the above statement of the existing practice at the 
College, as to the use of the sign-language and the manual 
alphabet, should find favor at Mt. Airy. But I would 
like to assure the friends of the College there, as else- 
where, that it is no “ new departure.” 

If the reader will turn to page 61 of the Proceedings of 
the Indianapolis Convention, he will there find evidence 
that “the English language, not the sign-language,” was 
made “the basis of communication and instruction” in 
the College at Washington as long ago as 1870. I may 
add that in the public religious exercises of the College, 
long before the “ manual alphabet method” was brought 
to the notice of the public, finger-spelling was largely in 
evidence, and continues to be to this day. But it should 
not be inferred that at the Coilege there is a diminishing 
use of the sign-language compared with former years. 
It has always been our aim to use it “as little as possi- 
ble” in the class-room. But,.for “ public lectures and ad- 
dresses,” we make free use of it, as we always have done. 
In this connection I would like to quote from an article 
of my own, published in 1884, in Buck’s Reference Hand- 
book of the Medical Sciences, and reprinted in the An- 
nals, vol. xxxii, p. 141, July, 1887, views as to the dignity 
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and value of the language of signs, which I hold to-day 
as firmly as when I first gave expression tothem. Speak- 
ing of the object of the article, I say : 


The aim will be to show that there is a true language of gestures: that 
it is as natural and may be as complete a vehicle of expression as speech ; 
that this language has great utility among people who hear; that in the 
humane and scientific education of the deaf it is indispensable; that its 
judicious use by deaf-mutes is a source of great benefit and pleasure 
during the entire period of their lives; and that among this interesting 
and intelligent class of the community nothing can be found that will 
take its place. 

I will venture to invite those who feel an interest in 
the subject to refer to the article as given in the Anna/s, 
and ascertain how fully the “aim” above stated is 
attained. 

Dr. Gillett in his Mount Airy address makes a state- 
ment in regard to the views of an old friend of mine, long 
since deceased, respecting the sign-language which is 
quite as misleading as the one he assumed to quote from 
me. 

On page 15 of his address will be found the following: 


Mr. James 8. Brown, superintendent successively of the Indiana and 
the Louisiana institutions, one of the most graceful and forceful persons 
in its use, who has made so close a study of it that he at one time essayed 
the preparation of a dictionary of signs, spoke of the sign-language at 
the Third Convention as a humbug—a mere jargon. 


The reader will search in vain through the Proceedings 
of the Third Convention for any such statement from 
Mr. Brown. The discussion, during the progress of 
which the words “jargon” and “ humbug” fell from Mr. 
Brown’s lips, was upon two papers, one by Rev. John R. 
Keep, then an instructor in the Ohio Institution, on 
“The Best Method of Teaching Language to the Higher 
Classes in our Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb,” the 
other by Jacob Van Nostrand, Senior Professor in the 
New York Institution, on “The Cultivation of the Sign- 
Language as a Means of Mental Improvement to the Deaf 
and Dumb.” Mr. Keep advocated a restricted use of the 
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sign-language in the class-room in the later years of the 
course, while Mr. Van Nostrand urged that “ to define 
one word by another is difficult, if not impossible in the 
earlier stages of instruction, and even with the more 
advanced pupil, the substitution of a word familiar to him, 
to explain one that is new or not familiar, unless accom- 
panied by an explanation in signs, does not always 
convey to his mind a true and accurate idea of the full 
force and meaning of the word.” 

In the discussion which followed, much was said as to 
signs in the [so-called] “ natural order,” and “ methodical 
signs,” which follow more nearly the order of English. 
Mr. Brown expressed himself decidedly in favor of the 
latter, criticising what was often called the “ inverted ” 
order, in the following sentence: “The best way is not 
to employ a jargon under the title of natural language,” 
meaning by these last two words, signs in the inverted 
order. Later on he said: “If we write down the ideas 
expressed by ¢Ais sign-language, we find it nothing but a 
jargon.” Still later on he said he “ believed in the use of 
natural signs in all ordinary communications of fact to 
the pupil, especially for the investigation of simple facts 
and forms of expression that are not very complicated ; 
but after the first expressions, let methodical signs be 
adhered to rigidly, and never let natural signs be reverted 
to except on the first occasion.” 

At another point in the discussion Mr. Brown said “ he 
found himself compelled to choose between two evils. If 
signs were used at aH, he would give the preponderance 
to those known as systematic [methodical] signs. Nat- 
ural signs were, in some cases, a mere humbug.” Being 
called upon by Dr. Harvey P. Peet and Rev. William W. 
Turner to explain himself, “Mr. Brown replied that in 
employing the word ‘humbug’ he had intended no per- 
sonal application of it. He applied it to the general use 
of signs, which are of no available use whatever to the 
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pupil when they cease to subserve any useful end. Ref- 
erence had also been made to the matter of the ‘jargon’ 
employed by deaf-mutes. In using this term Mr. B. would 
not be understood as referring to pantomimic representa- 
tions or to the higher kinds of illustration, but to natural 
signs, in the pursuit of which he had lost much valuable 
time.” 

Can it be possible that Mr. Brown meant by “ natural 
signs ”"—the only sort to which the words “jargon” and 
“humbug” were applied—such as are in acknowledged 
use by our pure oral brethren? And, if he did, was it 
not a mistake for Dr. Gillett even to misquote him ? 

Towards the close of his address Dr. Gillett alludes to 
the College at Washington as being “at the head of the 
sign schools for the deaf in America.” That a manso ex- 
perienced in our profession, and so well versed in all the 
terms employed in describing its work, should make use 
of such an expression as “sign schools” is a matter of 
great surprise, as it would not be to find the words in an 
article by Millington Miller. Still greater is my wonder 
that he should apply the term to the College, where the 
“English language method” and speech teaching have 
had their places these many years. Can he mean by “sign 
schools” those who work wholly under the Manual Method ? 
The only schools reported in the Annals for January, 1896, 
as practising this method vxclusively are those at Santa 
Fe, New Mexico; Cincinnati, Ohio; Evansville, Indiana, 
and Dubuque, Iowa. These schools contained an aggre- 
gate of thirty-one pupils. Can my old friend mean that 
it is only at the head of these four schools that the College 
“stands”? If not, what does he mean ? 

Several other inaccuracies of minor importance in Dr. 
Gillett’s address deserve a passing notice, such as: “ Mr. 
(Thomas H.]| Gallaudet * * * embarked for England 


with a fixed purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the oral 
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method of instructing the deaf,* which was the one prevail- 
ing throughout Great Britain ;” and “the sign-language, 
as a method of instruction, held,” ete., etc. 

One other serious misstatement remains to be corrected, 
in answer to which I have more than once made the facts 
public, but which seeme to be a favorite charge against 
me in certain quarters. Referring to the First Conference 
of Principals, held in Washington, Dr. Gillett says: “In 
the spring of 1868 he [President Gallaudet] invited a con- 
ference of the principals of all the schools for the deaf in 
this country —except the oral schools—by the issuance of 
a circular,” ete. 

I have before me the early reports of the Clarke Insti- 
tution and the Institution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes, New York, the only oral schools existing in 
this country in 1868, so far as I am aware. 

The first report of “The Association for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes ” bears date May 12, 1868, the 
very day the Conference met at Washington, the call for 
which was issued in March. Mr. Engelsmann, for the first 
time announced to the world in this report as the princi- 
pal of this new school, prints an addendum in which he 
says that on May 15th he read in the New York Herald, 
with much pleasure, a paragraph stating that the Confer- 
ence at Washington had taken action favorable to the 
teaching of articulation to the deaf. 

The first annual report of the Clarke Institution bears 


*I do not remember to have seen anything in my father’s papers to justify 
this statement. Ina letter‘from London to Dr. Cogswell, dated August 15, 
1815, my father speaks of having met the Abbe Sicard some weeks be- 
fore, and of having attended his lectures. He says the Abbe gave him a 
cordial invitation to spend some time in the school at Paris, and offered 
him every facility there. But he tells Dr. Cogswell of his continued 
efforts to gain access to the London school, and says: ‘‘I should wish, 
and I yet hope, to combine the peculiar advantages of both the French 
and the English modes of instruction.” Evidently my father’s prophetic 
eye foresaw the excellence of the Combined System, which is now so 
widely acknowledged. 
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date January 21, 1868. I cannot now say when [| first 
saw a copy of it, but do not think I received one until 
after the meeting of the Conference. This, however, is 
not of importance, for in the report there is no statement 
that the new school had a principal. The names of Har- 
riet B. Rogers and Mary S. Byam appear on the list of 
officers as “teachers,” and “ Extracts from the teacher’s 
report” are signed by Harriet B. Rogers. 

I trust it will be evident from the foregoing that “the 
oral schools of America” were not intentionally shut out 
from the Conference of Principals at Washington, as has 
been repeatedly claimed by their friends. And I hope 
that I may once for all be acquitted of unfriendly purpose 
in the matter when I say that, had these two new schools 
then Aad principals, and had I been aware of the fact, 
I should certainly have invited them to Washington, and 


shown them every possible courtesy and attention. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
President of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


THE FOURTH CONGRESS OF GERMAN IN- 
STRUCTORS AT DRESDEN. 


WueEn I learned that the triennial meeting of the Ger- 
man Congress of Instructors for the Deaf was to be held 
at Dresden, while I was in Germany, I hailed with delight 
the opportunity offered me to be present. 

In company with the officers and several teachers of 
the Imperial Institution I left Berlin a few days in ad- 
vance of the time for the opening of the Congress. I 
looked forward with pleasure to a few days in and about 
Dresden, and my anticipations were realized to the fullest. 
Beauty upon beauty in nature and in art were around me 
on every side. 

On September 29th the Congress was formally opened 
in the salon of Die Drei Raben, at 8 o'clock in the eve- 
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ning. Upwards of a hundred and thirty representatives 
were present, including delegates from many of the conti- 
nental countries. Intense earnestness was visible in all 
these representatives, who had come to gain new thoughts 
and fresh inspiration to carry home with them to aid them 
in lifting their pupils to a higher plane. 

Minister Stoetzner opened the Congress with graceiul 
words of greeting and welcome, after which the treasurer 
read the names of the delegates, who responded by rising 
in their places. The meeting then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers, and the arrangement of the order of the 
program. Abstracts of the papers proposed to be read 
had been printed in advance in the Blatter fiir Taub- 
stummenbildung. One of these, by Mr. E. Gépfert, of 
Leipsic, on “ The Place of Writing in Language Instruc- 
tion,” advocated the teaching of writing before speech to 
true deaf-mutes, especially the less intelligent. Dr. 
Schneider, of the Prussian Bureau of Education, who was 
present at the Congress, objected to the reading of this 
paper, on the ground that it presented new ideas and 
seemed to be a lowering of the flag of the German method. 
He recommended that the paper, instead of being read at 
the Congress, be printed in one of the professional peri- 
odicals, after which the views presented might be consid- 
ered at some future Congress. The paper, therefore, was 
not placed on the program. 

The Thursday morning session of the Congress con- 
vened at 9 o’clock, at the Royal Belvedere. Mr. Von Sey- 
dewitz, Minister of Education in Saxony, made the opening 
address. He spoke as follows: “ You have conferred the 
honor upon me of inviting me ta your Congress, and I ac- 
cept the kind invitation with pleasure. I am thus given an 
opportunity to express to you personally the deep interest 
which the Bureau of Education in Saxony has always taken 
in the education of the deaf, and their advancement in every 
particular. The two institutions for the deaf in Saxony 
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must thank two private individuals for the initiative move- 
ment that started them, namely, Heinicke and Jencke ; 
these are the men who first called the institutions into 
being. These men dwell in our grateful remembrance. 
Gradually, in Saxony, the control of these schools was 
assumed by the state. The Bureau of Education has 
spent some of its best efforts in providing for the educa- 
tion of this class. Nevertheless, we are far from saying 
that what the state has done has been complete, or that 
the goal has been reached; we shall therefore be grateful 
to you if, out of your larger and richer experience, we re- 
ceive new help and suggestions regarding the practical 
education of the deaf. All teaching, if done in the spirit 
of earnestness, is hard work, but how much harder is 
yours who teach children of only four senses, whose 
mouths and ears are locked by deafness, which makes it 
indeed difficult to develop the reason, the will, the emo- 
tions, and in short the whole character. Your task, there- 
fore, if the results are to be commensurate with the work, 
requires the utmost patience and vigilance. But with joy I 
say you have accomplished many such results, and it is my 
wish that success shall crown your future efforts even 
more abundantly than in the past.” ; 

Dr. Schneider, of the Prussian Bureau of Education, 
followed ; from his address I cull the following : 

“The schools for the deaf of Prussia are constituted 
somewhat differently from those in Saxony,—a number of 
schools being under provincial control. This has the ad- 
vantage of making greater variety in method, but the dis- 
advantage of the difficulty of uniting these various 
branches into one harmonious stream. I am _ permitted 
to impart to you that the attendance at schools for the 
deaf is to be made compulsory. But the main thing that 
we are to consider here is the work and the welfare of the 
pupils. Here in Saxony the first attempt was made to 
instruct the deaf orally. I believe that it will be possible 
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to restore the deaf to the state, to society, to the church, 
and to the home.” 

Mr. Gipfert, of Leipsic, presented to the Congress “A 
Message to All Interested in Promoting the Education of 
the Deaf in Europe, from the Officers and Directors of 
the Columbia Institution at Washington.” It was voted 
to receive the message and return a suitable reply. The 
Congress then proceeded with the regular order. 

Director Stoetzner was first on the program and addressed 
the Congress on the subject, “ Provision for the Deaf in the 
Kingdom of Saxony.” He stated that the percentage of 
deafness in Saxony had been steadily decreasing. In 1871 
there were 6.27 deaf in every 10,000 persons; in 1895 
there were only 5.25. He attributed this decrease to the 
improved social conditions,—as in dwelling-places, whole- 
some nourishment, and proper medical treatment. He re- 
gretted the fact that marriage among the deaf was on the 
increase. There are, in 1897, 368 couples, both husband 
and wife being deaf. From this it is expected that the 
number of deaf children will increase. 

In Saxony 380 deaf children are of school age and all 
these are under instruction. Attendance has been com- 
pulsory in Saxony since 1872. In that year the Filiale 
in Plauen was founded, which has now been converted into 
a preparatory school. In this school children are received 
at the age of five years and even younger when they have 
no good homes. The children are divided into three 
classes, the lowest being made up of those who are 
thought to be the weakest in intellect, This class is 
taught by both signs and speech. In the other two 
classes speech alone is used. The children stay in this 
preparatory school two years. The children receive the 
very best care possible, nourishing fooc conscientious 
oversight, and manual occupation such as they are capa- 
ble of and from which they can receive the greatest bene- 
fit in the development of their muscular control, and 
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which at the same time serves as a foundation for the ad- 
vanced manual training they are to receive at the main 
school. But first and above all the senses are cultivated. 

The course in the main schocl is eight years. In this 
the children are assigned to such departments as their 
especial gifts seem to warrant. The German method is 
followed in all classes. A great effort is made to teach 
pupils to read understandingly and speak intelligibly. 
The instruction is oral, yet it is impossible to exclude signs 
entirely. Especially are signs indispensable in teaching 
history and religion. 

When the boys have completed the course of instruc- 
tion, they are apprenticed. 

Every master who succeeds in making an apprentice 
self-supporting through his craft receives a premium of 
150 marks. The institution always remains in touch with 
the deaf throughout the kingdom by means of branch 
bureaus in ten of the largest cities of Saxony, and has a 
fund out of which the needy deaf may at any time receive 
pecuniary aid. 

The next subject, “ How to Train our Pupils for Practical 
Life,” was presented by Dr.E. Hollenbach, of Gerlachsheim. 
Training for practical life forms the great problem for the 
teachers of the deaf. The most important factor at the 
outset is the cultivation of the will, and, with this as a 
foundation, building upon it the desires and rounding out 
the character to make good citizens. This training must 
be accompanied by proper care of the body. It is very 
desirable that the deaf should have enough intelligible 
speech for the affairs of every-day life, be made familiar 
with the manners of good society, and receive manual 
training sufficient to enable them tc earn a livelihood. 
The speaker thought that these results could be accom- 
plished more ‘readily in small institutions. He also 
thought a school in which the boys could be taught trades, 
and another where the girls could be taught domestic 
economy, would be very desirable. 
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Next came a plea from Director Ciippers, of Treves, for 
fuller statistics regarding the deaf. The profession would 
be much helped if fuller statistics could be gathered by 
parents, by teachers, and by the deaf themselves. These 
statistics should then be in the hands of all superintend- 
ents and physicians, and would often aid them in forming 
correct judgments. A model set of questions was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. Two of these are worthy of note. 
First, one regarding the consanguinity of the grandparents ; 
and, second: “ Does the child use signs to make himself 
understood?” There were one hundred and five questions 
in the list. 

Before the Congress adjourned a message of greeting 
was received from Albert, King of Saxony. 

A banquet was given the delegates in the banquet hall 
of the Royal Belvedere at three o’clock. 

On Friday morning, at nine o’clock, the Congress met 
again at the same place. Completing the organization 
and changes in the constitution occupied part of the 
morning. Director Walther of Berlin was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association under the new arrangement. 

An address was delivered by Dr. Schumann, of Leipsic, 
on “A Museum for the Collection and Dissemination of 
Information regarding the Deaf,” to be located in Leipsic. 
This museum is to be incorporated under the law of 
1868. Its object is to collect material by means of which 
the general public may become better informed regarding 
the status of the deaf, their schools, their history, and a 
comparison of their condition with that of the deaf in 
foreign countries. It is to consist of publications bearing 
upon the deaf, a reading-room, a department of statistics, 
and a gallery containing busts and medallions of teachers, 
benefactors, and prominent deaf persons. The expenses 
are to be defrayed by the Congress and by gifts and 
legacies. 

One of the pleasant features of the Congress was an 
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excursion on Friday afternoon to Meissen. A _ perfect 
October day helped to make impressive the historic 
ground of this quaint old city. When I found myself in 
the court-yard of the castle with the magnificent cathedral 
looming up before me, the spirit of the past took posses- 
sion of me, and, in fancy, I saw the castle peopled by gal- 
lant knights and fair ladies, and their voices seemed to 
echo through the corridors. In the organ room we heard 
the choir singing Mozart’s Ave Verum Corpus, and the 
whole scene left an impression never to be forgotten. 

Saturday morning the Congress in a body visited the 
preparatory school at Plauen. A kindergarten teacher, a 
manual teacher, and two gentlemen have charge of the 
children. The building is roomy, and a pleasant garden 
furnishes a play-ground for the little ones. 

Next we visited the asylum for adult girls. In this 
asylum needy girls who have no homes are received. 
They work, and earn what they can. The Queen of Sax- 
ony is a patroness, and many aristocratic ladies furnish 
the girls with sewing and embroidery. 

From here we went to the main school at No. 2, Chem- 
nitzer-strasse. In this school there are twenty-seven 
teachers—twenty-two gentlemen and five ladies. There 
are at this time two hundred pupils of both sexes. In 
the chapel of the institution farewell speeches were made, 


and then the Fourth Triennial Congress adjourned. 


AGNES STEINKE, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


THE CORRELATION OF INSTRUCTION AND 
ENVIRONMENT. 


Tuis article is the outcome of a belief that much of the 
teaching in schools for the deaf is radically defective, in 
that it deals too constantly with abstractions, and this 
from the teacher’s and not the pupil’s point of view. I 
do not attempt at present to state any of the methods or 
devices which might constitute a practical application of 
the theory set forth to the teaching of the deaf, but reserve 
this part of my subject for a subsequent paper. For the 
general views here presented I make no claim to origi- 
nality of thought or style. 

In one sense, education is the process of bringing life 
into the fullest possible correspondence with erivironment. 
Its purpose is to reveal something of the nature and com- 
plexity of the objective world and the possible reactions 
between it and the subjective life of the individual, to the 
end that the greatest possible good may be derived from 
the extension, direction, and control of these reactions. 
Urged on by powerful instincts within and sympathetic 
instruction from without, we are led to respond in thought 
and emotion primarily to innumerable compiex sensations 
of color, sound, form, movement, and force. Co-ordinately 
with and intimately dependent upon this response is de- 
veloped the power of using the marvellous instruments of 
language and mathematics to symbolize, classify, retain, 
record, and recall to another the experience of these sen- 
sations reacting upon the inner life. 

Clearly, then, the educator’s task is twofold: (a) to ex- 
cite to the utmost this response; (6) to develop a corre- 
sponding power of interpretation and expression through 
the use of language, mathematics, and other subordinate 
means. In early life it is peculiarly the duty of the parent, 


and in later life the function of exalted literature, par- 
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ticularly poetry, to emphasize the first factor in education. 
The school-teacher is held responsible chiefly for the 
second factor, and hence tends continually to forget or 
ignore its dependence upon the first. The point to be 
emphasized here is the intimate interdependence of these 
two factors, the absolute necessity of developing them co- 
ordinately, so that each may fittingly support the other, 
and together they may form a broad and solid foundation 
for the highest possibilities of education. 

The depth and range of mental and emotional response 
to the infinite variety and complexity of environment, 
through a number of years, is commonly and briefly sum- 
med up in the term “ experience.” With young children 
it extends but little beyond a body of vaguely retained 
and partially organized and correlated sensations, and is 
therefore mainly ‘ sense-experience.” But the impor- 
tance of this, as the constantly enlarging basis and most 
vital predetermining factor in all after-thought, can 
scarcely be overestimated. Knowledge becomes real, 
helpful, and vitalizing to us only as it gains a firm footing 
upon this basis. The imagination can represent no men- 
tal image the elements of which have not been perceived 
through the medium of the senses ; nor can any new idea 
be apperceived except it be interpreted by and associated 
with a corresponding complex of recalled sensations. 

Any method of teaching not grounded upon this basic fact 
is certain, from Jack of interest, to result in mechanical or 
careless thinking, and often in no thought along the de- 
sired line. On this ground, the memorizing of long rules 
in arithmetic, the learning of grammar by definitions first 
and last, and the committing of concise, finely wrought 
catechisms (about as comprehensible to children as a con- 
densed statement of the nebular hypothesis) have all 
been universally condemned. Overwhelming evidence 
proved that the tendency of such methods was towards 
mental stagnation and dyspepsia, rather than to such 
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healthy growth as proceeded in spite of them. It is seen 
that unanalyzed truth cannot profitably be boxed up in 
words and packed away in memory’s chambers for 
future use, because the mind, in its efforts to reach and 
maintain unity in its processes and their results, tends 
continually to throw out all such uncorrelated elements of 
knowledge. 

Out of the likeness and difference of repeated sensations 
with their residual effects arise percepts and then con- 
cepts. The affinities and potential relationships existing 
between complexly interrelated groups of sensations being 
the real basis of thought, these the teacher must study 
and deal with ultimately, if he would understand his own 
work and give it the greatest possible efficiency. All 
teaching fails of its end in greater or less degree because 
no teacher fully understands the character and contents 
of the individual minds entrusted to his care. In one 
particular we continually err, namely, in trying to 
strengthen the digestive powers of the child-mind by over- 
feeding it on the symbols of thought,—great masses of 
words which become to the pupil the mere husks of 
truth, bereft of all life-giving power. Words we must 
teach first, last, and always; but, far more than is usually the 
case, the symbol and its corresponding reality should be 
taught together, and held together in the pupil’s mind till 
indissolubly associated. This can best be done by corre- 
lating instruction as closely as possible with environment. 

Through along line of profound thinkers, from Rousseau 
to Herbart and Spencer, there has been a tireless insist- 
ence upon the principle that all mental activity is based 
upon the results of sense-perception. For the teacher 
this means that each extension of the pupil’s thought 
must rest upon a previously acquired or specialiy pre- 
pared sense-experience. No less than pigments in the 
art of painting, stone in sculpture, rhythmic sound in 
poetry, are sensations the absolute conditioning basis of 
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the art of thinking. Hence sound teaching should bring 

into very frequent action the mental processes by which 

we generalize concepts directly from sensations and their 

consequent percepts, avd by continual correction and 

verification assimilate these concepts to the truths sym- 
olized in words. 

Over and above the material of thought is the mystery 
of the perceiving, selecting, retaining, unifying “ ego,” the 
product of unnumbered generations. By sympathy we 
can enter into, quicken, aid, and direct its several activi- 
ties, whose mutual reaction and growth constitute devel- 
opment; and, by ordering the subject-matter of their ac- 
tion, we can in some measure control the ultimate results. 
The more arbitrary or artificial the selection of subject- 
matter or its presentation, the more certain we are to lose 
even this partial control of development, so fundamental 
to the educator’s success. To avoid blundering here, the 
laws governing the excitement and concentration of inter- 
est must be carefully observed. Every thought is a force 
operating upon the sum total of mental action in propor- 
tion to the degree of permanent interest aroused. The 
mind’s activities being chiefly concerned with the mass of 
sense-impressions, constantly received, its interest is in 
general most profoundly affected by the revelation of new 
truth as operative in its immediate environment. For in- 
stance, a lone unknown beggar, perishing on our door- 
step, affects us more, and teaches us as much, as all 
the starving millions of India. Particularly is this true of 
children. 

The law here illustrated is fundamental. Teaching 
which proceeds in defiance of it will have at least two far- 
reaching and disastrous results: First, the unjust disci- 
p!ine necessary to break down the child’s natural rebel- 
lion against such arbitrary procedure must often injure 
its moral character ; second, the central guiding purpose 
of the teacher’s efforts is defeated in his failure to arouse 
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in his pupils a deep abiding interest, many sided, yet most 
strongly directed to the “‘ mother-ideas ” of a noble, effec- 
tive life. Only such an interest secures continuous self- 
evolving power and permanence to education. To enlist 
its full power is one of the teacher’s greatest tasks, and 
one easily made impossible by a careless, ignorant disre- 
gard of the natural laws governing mental activity. 

Both the educational and the interest-exciting value of 
any given idea is purely relative, and is dependent upon 
the peculiar proportionate strength, mode of combina- 
tion, and extent of the ideas already existent in the per- 
ceiving mind. We have here an additional reason for 
bringing our teaching into the closest possible relationship 
with environment, since it is so largely a determining factor 
in the character of these ideas. Text-books, no matter 
how perfect, cannot be made to suit all conditions. In 
most cases they fail utterly in this respect. Consequently, 
slavish attention to them, particularly as to relative em- 
phasis upon subordinate topics and general illustration of 
principles, entails, in a measure, both lack of interest and 
waste of time. Teachers often fall into error along this 
line through the mistake of estimating the educational 
values of ideas too much by personal or absolute standards 
of their ethical or esthetic significance, and their logical 
importance in organic systems of thought. As well might 
a farmer determine his crop-planting by the absolute 
economic value of the different crops, rather than by the 
peculiar conditions of soil and climate under which he 
must plant. 

As we have said, the great danger in all educational 
efforts, and especially in moral and religious instruction, 
is that the symbolism of language will be allowed to in- 
tervene too constantly between the pupil’s mind and the 
object of its contemplation. In that case his thought be- 
comes vague and confused, because attempting to grasp 
generalities before a sufficient number of the correspond- 
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ing particulars have been clearly perceived. Also, failure 
to lead the mind to direct perception of things good and 
beautiful hinders fine emotional development, which is 
immediately dependent upon such perception. 

Rousseau’s powerful protest against this error wrought 
a complete revolution in educational methods. In a fre- 
quently quoted passage he says: ‘ Generally speaking, 
never place the sign before the thing signified, unless it is 
absolutely impossible to produce the thing itself. Things ! 
Things! I cannot repeat too often, we give too much im- 
portance to words. With our talkative education we pro- 
duce prattlers.” Pestalozzi, perceiving and applying much 
of the abundance of truth in Rousseau’s false theories, 
says, in his account of the school at Stanz: “I tried to 
connect study with manual labor, the school with the work- 
shop, and make them one.” He believed, and thousands 
after him have believed, that children,as well as poets, 
have a capacity for “deeply drinking in the soul of things,” 
but with them the process is unconscious and its results 
appear in the evolution of character—in deeds, not words. 
The reform influence of Froebel’s work tended, even more 
than that of his predecessors, to a closer and more care- 
ful correlation of instruction with environment. In the 
chapter on “ Man as a Scholar” he discusses in detail 
“ how all instruction must proceed from the scholar and 
his nearest surroundings, must refer back and return to 
man.” 

The tendencies of educational reform in late years 
clearly indicate the trend of thought upon the subject under 
discussion. We have seen the almost universal study of 
the dead languages to some extent supplanted by that of 
the living, the physical sciences steadily encroaching upon 
abstract language study of any kind, while all science 
teaching is more and more based upon the direct study of 
things. The phenomenal growth of the kindergarten and 
manual-training movements, the universal demand for 
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finely illustrated text-books and for varied and abundant 
school-room apparatus, the amount of discussion devoted 
to object-lessons, nature-study, and child-study are unmis- 
takable indices. Another indication is the effort to do 
away with hard and fast lines of distinction marking off 
each of the common-school studies from all the rest, and, 
by subordinating text-books, to give a more localized char- 
acter, greater unity, and greater interest to the subject- 
matter used in developing the principles of each subject. 

Most of these changes are based, in part at least, upon 
the theory that sound teaching must start from and return 
to the immediate environment of the pupil by ever widening 
but always clearly defined circles of thought ; from physical 
measurements, as the numbering of toothpicks and the 
weighing of water, to abstract number relations, and back 
again to the application of these in the workshops of life ; 
from the unwritten history of the child, its brothers, sis- 
ters, parents, out to that of friends, heroes, nations, and 
back again to the social and civic duties of the individual. 
Each of these circles must begin within the experience of 
the pupil and proceed from definitely realized groups of 
sensations ; else it is vague, incomplete, a footless fancy. 
Therefore, his experience, particularly as given by the 
senses, should be extended and specialized in every pos- 
sible way. 

According to this view, the correlation of instruction 
with environment is a twofold process, first bringing the 
pupil’s thought into direct correspondence with definite 
objective facts, then constructing important circles of 
thought upon the foundation in experience thus prepared. 
Every laboratory experiment. is a concrete illustration of 
this process, which of course underlies all purely scientific 
study. But its thorough application in the most ele- 
mentary teaching is no less necessary than in advanced 
instruction. 

All thought is a passing from a payt to the whole, or 
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from the whole to a part,—is synthetic or analytic. By 
analysis the teacher segregates and presents to the pupil 
important groups of facts; by synthesis the pupil, having 
followed the analysis, perceives the binding relation of the 
facts and passes to the general conclusion to be conveyed. 
To react most powerfully upon a child’s mental life these 
fundamental processes of thought should be applied to 
thoroughly familiar phenomena, or such as are easily 
brought within the range of direct observation. When 
the facts or mental images called up are clearly recognized, 
they are easily held in suspension, while almost the whole 
power of the mind is left free to follow out or carry out 
the processes of analysis and synthesis. Herein lies the 
true secret of teaching children to reason. 

In arithmetic, for instance, instruction should be made 
as concrete as possible, and confined to very small num- 
bers, till the fundamental processes are thoroughly under- 
stood; that is, the direct study of quantitative relations 
should precede their symbolic representation. Where 
haste is made very slowly during the primary and inter- 
mediate years, there will be less of that wilderness of con- 
fusion,—much knowledge (?) and no comprehension,— 
that is so often the despair of the high-class teacher. In 
geography the facts as to the rotary motion of the earth, 
surface variation and erosion, atmospheric movements 
and the deposition or absorption of moisture, production 
and distribution, may all be presented in vital connection 
with observed phenomena, which, by localizing in time 
and space the particular effects of a general truth, enable 
the child-mind to grasp it. The pupil then has a positive 
basis in experience for the induction which we desire 
him to make. Until this induction is made, memory alone 
is taxed and the teaching has failed of its true purpose. 
In history the past should be studied in constant contrast 
and comparison with the present, and the social and po- 
itical life of the present where it touches most directly 
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the life of the pupil. If the numberless facts presented 
are not threaded upon vital lines of association, which ex- 
tend into, and in some measure group and interpret, the 
phenomena of our present life, then the study is prac- 
tically valueless. 

Once thoroughly understood, the general principle here 
emphasized will be recognized as fundamental in the 
teaching of every subject. It is old as the doctrines of 
Aristotle, but every young teacher needs to seize hold 
upon it for himself and think out its applications to the 
peculiar conditions of his own work. This is far from easy. 
It requires constant and close observation, a continual 
breaking away from old ruts, some ingenuity, and consid- 
erable enthusiasm. It means bringing one’s inmost life 
into touch with that of the class, unifying, guiding, and 
directing it, so that all are imbued with the spirit of rev- 
erent inquiry, and hold to the right of independent 
thought. 

The direct study of things and observation of present 
facts leads to this, because in examining the simplest 
flower, for instance, both pupil and teacher come at once 
into the presence of mystery,—suggestive questions that 
neither can answer. But the close study of text-book 
language with wordy explanations by the teacher, who is 
too often afraid to admit the tenth part of his ignorance, 
leads to the opposite effect, the 7-know-al/ state of mind 
so frequently characteristic of graduates, and so fatal to 
true educational growth. Of course if one does not ob- 
serve closely or think: carefully about the phenomena of 
daily occurrence about him, he cannot teach his pupils to 
do so. If 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more, 


so it must be to his pupils, as far as his efforts are con- 
cerned. 
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The mind passes by a radial extension of thought 
along vital lines of association, from its present and finite 
to its infinite environment. As the law of gravitation is 
illustrated in every step we take and every falling particle 
of dust we see, so all fundamental truths are continuously 
operative in the ceaseless play of complex reaction going 
on about us. The teacher above all others is called upon 
to the utmost of his ability to probe, analyze, and weigh 
the seemingly simple and common facts of every-day life, 
to discern their significance, and lead his pupils with him 
to some slight perception of the grandeur, the beauty, the 
governing power of their underlying truths. 

Emerson says, “ The constructive intellect is the mar- 
riage of thought with nature.” Jesus taught thoughts 
that flash to the utmost limits of human understanding, 
in a few words about a mustard-seed, growing grain, the 
lilies of the field. All the world’s master teachers have 
taught by means of our mental images of nature. The 
more clearly we perceive these images in their simplicity, 
and yet in their complexity and variety of relationship, 
the more perfectly we are prepared to understand and 
feel the words of great thinkers. For this reason we 
should lead our pupils in every possible way to clear-cut 
perceptions of the natural world, and base upon these a 
great part of our teaching. 

But how many teachers almost ignore this objective 
stage of thought, through which we must pass to reach 
the indwelling higher truth! They are constantly trying 
to give information en masse, without stopping to make 
clear the association between particular facts and general 
principles, to build up concepts slowly, to understand and 
influence by force of thought the springs of individual 
character. The spirit of inquiry and the powers of inde- 
pendent observation, comparison, and judgment are sac- 
rificed to the acquisition of fleeting knowledge and the 
training of memory and skill; while the marvellous world 
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about us, so instinct with mystery, majesty, beauty, and 
truth, remains little more than a mere commonplace. 
The result is limited, blind, fragmentary correspondence 
with environment and life, omnipresent about us, that 


falls far short of its reasonable possibilities. 
E. 8. TILLINGHAST, 
Superintendent of the Montana School, Boulder, Montana. 


THE POSITION OF THE TEACHER OF BACK- 
WARD PUPILS. 


Few persons are aware of the great difficulties the deaf 
have to meet and overcome in obtaining an education ; 
very few deaf persons are able to acquire the learning a 
hearing child gains in a few years’ schooling. One great 
fault in the education of the deaf to-day is that many 
teachers attempt to give them the same amount of book 
education as is given to hearing children in the same 
space of time, regardless of the fact that the deaf have 
no command of language at the start. 

The too early use of text-books during the first two 
years of the course is a hindrance to the best mental de- 
velopment of our pupils. It is a well-known fact that 
hearing children acquire a great number of words from 
the lips of their parents and friends which they use in ex- 
pressing their wants long before they enter school. The 
teacher should begin with his pupils as a mother does 
with her child. He knows better than any one else what 
his pupils know and what they do not know, and so he ‘is 
able to teach them the things which they are able and 
ought to learn. 

All children have not the same intelligence and abilities. 
Some require a great deal of work to open up their minds, 
while others seem to have natural aptitude and need 
relatively but little care. One cannot make out of a child 
what is not in it, But every child is capable of culture. 
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It is the teacher’s place to call out or develop the latent 
power of the child. 

The first requisite is to study the child, and form a con- 
ception of its needs and capacity. Teach the child noth- 
ing but what will help it to become a man or woman. If 
it is deficient in command of language, would not the time 
be better employed in giving a knowledge of language 
than in teaching advanced arithmetic, geography, or 
history ? Ifthe teacher has at heart the future happi- 
ness and success of the child under his charge, he will lay 
aside his pet theory that is of little or no use to the child, 
and give it all that is best to fit it to fight the battle of 
life. Hurrying a pupil through a thing that he does not 
understand fully is a waste of time, and of the pupil’s 
energy as well as the teacher’s. 

The ancients surpassed us in many respects, as in poetry, 
sculpture, and architecture. The fewness of books com- 
pelled them to study thoroughly those they had access to 
and to task their own resources to the utmost. So, when we 
come to teaching a child, we should adhere to a few things, 
and go over them again and again, until they become part 
of the child’s being. The child that has a fair command 
of language, and has been trained to think for itself and 
study to advantage, will have a better chance in the arena 
of life than one with a good deal of book-learning that it 
does not know how to put to use. 

The child is intrusted to the teacher’s charge at. the 
most important period of its life. He finds its mind in a 
rude, chaotic state. How great a responsibility rests upon 
him! How much courage, skill, patience, perseverance, 
firmness, discretion, are indispensable! .The teacher has 
more influence over his scholars than any human being on 
earth ; indeed, the influence remains with them long after 
the teacher is gone. 

The success of a teacher depends upon himself. As to 
what the best system may be, it does not matter much if 
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the teacher is competent, and has the ability and talent to 
accommodate the system to the capacity of the child. If 
he fails, the fault is more on his part than on that of the 
system. It is of cardinal importance that the teacher 
should exercise his own judgment in every case. 

Two great essentials to the teacher’s success are energy 
and cheerfulness. It is well to implant ina child ideas of 
industry, ambition, neatness, and truthfulness, but exam- 
ple makes the best and most lasting impression. If the 
teacher will arouse the enthusiasm and interest of his 
pupils in what he is teaching them, he must feel the same 
enthusiasm and interest himself. What the presence of a 
vigorous energetic teacher means to a child, few can real- 
ize. He is to his pupils what a good general is to his 
army. His influence is so irresistible that a new life is 
put even into the lazy and indifferent. 

Cheerfulness contributes more to making a child learn 
willingly than anything else. He is a successful teacher 
who inspires the timid and down-hearted with courage, and 
preserves good nature in spite of difficulties and annoy- 
ances when “the young idea” refuses to shoot. He im-. 
parts cheer to all around; his happy, contented spirit 
pervades the whole class. The school-work should be so 
interesting and attractive as to make the pupils love to 
study. Indeed, the memory of a pleasant, encouraging 
word from the teacher lingers with the pupil through the 
day. 

The reason why so many deaf persons write bad Eng- 
lish is because they, were not taught as they should have 
been. Some teachers argue that the deaf child is slow. 
Ah! true, and there are thousands of hearing children 
who, at the beginning, are slow too. It must be borne in 
mind that many of the most eminent scholars were, at 
the beginning, considered dull by their teachers. ‘They 
were not dull, but their teachers were too dull to compre- | 
hend the wants of-their pupils, who only needed a few 
kind words of encouragement. 
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The deaf child, because it is slow, should not be given 
less attention on this account. The teacher should exer- 
cise all the more patience and care, and give such chil- 
dren encouragement. 

Instructors of the deaf are often too careless about 
backward pupils and leave them to themselves, while they 
give encouragement to the brighter pupils and push them 
along. Such instructors are not true teachers. A true 
teacher has the child’s interests at heart, loves his work, 
and never flinches from his duty, however hard and dis- 
agreeable it may be. 

Give the backward pupils a chance. It pays a hun- 
dred-fold to give attention to such children ; in the long 
run, when they are grown they have better staying quali- 
ties than brighter ones, and what they are forced to do to 
acquire knowledge serves them well in the work they must 
do in life; it gives them perseverance, and concentration 
of attention. 

This field for instruction and for learning is very wide— 
indeed, unlimited. It gives the teacher an opportunity 
to use his inventive talent. At every step the teacher ob- 
tains new ideas through varied and innumerable avenues 
whereby he will be able to benefit subsequent dull pupils, 
and still more the brighter ones, 

A true teacher may discard books and the language of 
books altogether, and speak to the minds and hearts of 
his scholars in plain, living language such as they use 
themselves; he passes naturally from one part of his sub- 
ject to another, in a clear, connected, developing manner ; 
he leads his scholars intelligently on, so that they can see 
for themselves how things come, how things grow out of 
each other, and how results are obtained. The trained and 
intelligent teacher draws out the knowledge from the 
minds of the scholars themselves; that is, he makes them 
see things themselves. 

There is nothing to gain by making a backward pupil 
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appear before the brighter pupils as a “know-nothing.” 
The teacher can, by a little extra work, ascertain in what 
the child takes the most interest, and when he has found 
it out, tact will readily assist him in opening up the latent 
powers of the mind, like dry wood which needs only 
the fire of a match to make a big blaze. If the child 
delights in nature, engage with him for a time in the pur- 
suit in which he finds pleasure. The teacher should, by 
all means, first gain the confidence of the pupil. This is 
essential, for it is from that confidence—that is, mutual trust 
between teacher and pupil—that successis tocome. The 
more you ingratiate yourself into the favor of the child, 
the more readily will he take up the task assigned. No 
particular rule can be laid down for arousing a pupil. 
But, in general, the first thing is to have and hold his 
confidence ; let him see you are interested in him, and he 
will soon respond with a will that will repay you for all 
the trouble thus expended. 

Above all, show your confidence in the child’s capabili- 
ties, however small they may be; enter into his struggles 
with sympathy, and instil your spirit into him. It is the 
teacher’s spirit in the child that overcomes the difficulties 
and dispels all the darkness and fear from his mind. 
Make the child feel that work is play and there is pleas- 
ure in it. 

Even the dullest child yearns to win the approval of 
his teacher. There is no stronger stimulus than a word 
of praise. 

The secret of Napoleon’s success was his faculty of 
catching short naps while a battle was going on around 
him, and he was better prepared, when he awoke, to give 
new orders. If a teacher wishes to be repaid for his 
efforts to teach a child, he must avoid overworking or 
keeping him at the same thing too long. Give him rest at 
intervals, and, at the same time, see that he has something 
to do for diversion or recreation. . 
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The hardest part of the teacher’s work is when the class 
is divided into two grades or more. This work is so com- 
plicated, and the tax on the attention of the teacher so 
great, that he is obliged constantly to exercise his ingenuity 
and be “on the go.” How to give proper attention to 
each of the pupils under such circumstances is a problem 
that puzzles hundreds of teachers. The grave question 
comes with great foree: What should be done to keep the 
different grades all at work at the same time? The 
problem is a simple one if the teacher sticks to the right 
principles. Things, when one makes up his mind to take 
them as they come, are not so hard to do as they appear. 
This applies to teaching a class of many grades. 

The first requisite to success is system. A teacher’s 
method must be one and the same, and if he has assist- 
ance from more advanced pupils in teaching those less 
advanced, all must work in co-operation with him. With 
system dull pupils are no burden; the work is, indeed, 
rendered easier and more pleasant. 

Teaching, especially backward pupils, in different grades 
is wholly a work of details, and one that requires 
thoroughness and close attention. The economy of labor 
and vigor in performing the necessary work is of as much 
importance as knowing how to teach things at the right 
time and in the right way. 

There are advantages in a multigraded class that a 
bright class has not. The pupils receive more individual 
instruction and discipline. They are forced to throw 
themselves upon their own resources, to act and think for 
themselves. 

Backward pupils should be by themselves in small 
classes of five or eight. Better have two or more divisions 
in a large class of dull pupils than attempt to keep them 
together in one, which is almost impossible. ‘True, it is 
to the advantage of the dull to have bright pupils in the 
same class with them. But there are always “ bright” 
pupils in a dull class. . 
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The education of the backward would be on a firmer 
basis if they could remain in the same class and under 
the same teacher at least three years. 

It has been my lot to teach a class consisting of from 
four to six divisions ; and to pay proper attention to all 
I have been obliged to resort to different expedients. 
When I am teaching one division I manage to keep the 
others at work by giving each pupil some task to do 
according to his abilities. Otherwise, idle hands will get 
into mischief. 

If one pupil begins to fall behind his class, or rather 
grade, it is a mistake to let him remain in it toolong. Itis 
often the case that several drop from the different grades 
in course of time and thus one grade becomes part of 
another. 

The exercises should be varied as much as possible. 
Practice in penmanship half an hour or more three times 
a week not only trains the hand but also affords relaxa- 
tion. 

As soon as they are able to write short sentences dull 
pupils should have instruction in simple addition the first 
year; this helps to relieve the tedium of the hour. It 
may be made more practical and interesting by utilizing 
colored sticks, blocks, crayons, pictures of people, animals, 
birds, etc., in teaching addition as far as ten. When they 
have some idea of what it means to put two or more 
numbers together, I hang up on the wall written charts, a 
large number of which I have on hand. On one chart is 
written: 14+14+141=? 
etc. Another contains the following: 2+1—? 2+41 
+1=>? 1+4.1=? ete. As the pupils 
progress it would be well to teach them numerals as far 
as one hundred, but examples in addition should be 
limited to ten until the pupils are able to do any sums 
quickly and without stopping to think. 

Another diversion is copying from the black-board 
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lessons prepared by the teacher to study in the evening. 
Every pupil should be provided with a blank book for the 
purpose. There is always something in such lessons that 
attracts the attention and arouses the interest of the 
pupils. I keep separate composition books containing 
lessons and exercises in language for all divisions, which 
saves labor and time in preparing. On the walls are also 
suspended language charts, where the children can look 
up sentences to express their wants without asking the 
teacher to help them. There are many other little devices 
that go to the make-up of a good, interesting day’s work. 

I do not use any text-books until the pupils have been 
thoroughly drilled in verbs, prepositions, adjectives, etc., 
which usually takes a little more than a year. When they 
begin to learn Miss Sweet’s First Lessons in English there 
is hardly anything in it that they do not understand ; and 
they appreciate it all the more. 

Experiments with both tenses (present and past) and the 
observation of results have strengthened my opinion that 
the past tense is preferable for beginners of slow intellect. 
The present verbs, want, like, have, is, am, etc., are all 
that are necessary for a beginning pupil’s limited concep- 
tion. Imperative forms may be introduced as circum- 
stances require. No signs should be used when the 
teacher can make himself understood by means of the 
manual alphabet. 

For teaching dull pupils, three rules may be laid down: 

1. The teacher must not allow himself to be tied fast to 
any method or system. He must have the courage and 
confidence to strike out for himself, hewing new paths, and 
forming methods of his own. 

2. The teacher’s work is lost unless he trains his pupils 
to be painstaking, self-reliant, and independent. This is 
the most important part of the work. 

3. Common sense is the best teacher. 

I have been teaching dull pupils for some eighteen years, 
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and the points I have given in this paper are the result of 
long experience in dealing with this class of children—a 
class that is found in every school and that requires spe- 
cial methods and special efforts to develop. They are too 
often neglected and suffered to depart but little better 
than when they first entered the school. Many would 
have been saved to more honorable lives and more valua- 
ble citizenship if their teachers had taken a little more 
pains with them. Teaching such pupils is really the post 
of honor in any school. Bright, well-endowed pupils may 
make satisfactory progress under indifferent instruction, 
but with dull children good teaching is a sine gua non. 

It is a matter of regret that there is no record of the 
work of early teachers of the deaf, which might have been 
of assistance to us and by which the difficulties incident 
to teaching dull pupils might have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Would not it be a good plan for those who have 
attained success with such pupils to prepare papers on 
the subject and explain their methods through the An- 
nals? In this way much may be accomplished to bring 
the system of instruction nearer to perfection. It is only 
through our own efforts and co-operation that this can be 
done. The faint-hearted* would take courage and go on 
with the work with renewed energy and better results. 

The words of warning, “ Take heed that ye despise not 
one of these little ones,” and the loving encouragement, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” should 
prove powerful incentives to the best possible fulfilment 
of the teacher’s high position, even when this is found 


among the smallest and most.ignorant of pupils. 
THEODORE A. KIESEL, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


A SPELLING TEST.—IT. 


In the Annals for November I described a spelling 
test to which pupils of various schools of Philadelphia 
were subjected, and I gave tabulated results in the cases 
of 604 pupils of the public schools and of 148 pupils of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
These results show that when each is confined to his own 
vocabulary, the deaf child makes fewer mistakes in spell- 
ing than his hearing brother does. It is true that the 
deaf child has the smaller vocabulary ; but it is also true 
that the child with the largest vocabulary is generally the 
one who makes the fewest mistakes in spelling. Yet the 
knowledge of this superiority affords small comfort when 
the deaf pupil writes amzed for amazed, eletgram for tele- 
gram, yorring clory for morning-glory, glasseye for eye- 
glass, cruntle for turtle, and insists that the difference 
between bowel and bowl is too slight to justify a sharp 
reprimand after the visitors have gone. 

The 148 pupils of the Pennsylvania Institution, to 
whom the test in spelling was given, wrote 22,360 words, 
151 each on the average. The total number of mistakes 
was 592. The actual number of words misspelled was 
346, and these were misspelled in 437 ways. For in- 
stance, the word handkerchief was probably written incor- 
rectly by twenty-five pupils, and it was misspelled in eight 
different ways. 

Before I had examined the lists of words I felt sure 
that the orthography would reveal the method by which 
the pupil had been taught. I expected the manual pupils 
to be guilty of more inversions, or transpositions, of let- 
ters and of parts of compound words ; as, forg for frog, 


and tieneck for necktie; and the oral pupils, i thought, 
would show mistakes in homophonous words from the 
lips, in obscure sounds, and in attempts to spell accord- 


ing to the appearance of the word on the lips. In the 
41 
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lists from the Advanced Oral Department I did find many 
mistakes which I attributed to these causes. In fact, it 
seemed that out of 151 words incorrectly spelled, 54, or 
35 per cent., could be traced to the method. Then I ex- 
amined the lists from the Manual Department, and found, 
to my surprise, that 26 per cent. of the mistakes were of 
the same character. Yet these children had never learned 
lip-reading. When an oral pupil wrote bord for board, I 
attributed the mistake to the method by which he had 
been taught ; but when a manual pupil, who had never 
received a lesson in speech, wrote celing for ceiling, I 
could not lay the fault to oralism. Still the percentage 
of errors of this kind is greater among oral pupils. I 
think this is due largely to the presence of semi-mutes, 
whose spelling is often of a phonetic nature. The follow- 
ing errors are all I am willing to say are due to imperfect 
lip-reading : anarctic for antarctic ; grantberries for cran- 
berries ; cleark for clerk ; lampost for lamp post ; mockey 
for monkey ; noisely for noisily; stubid for stupid ; 
witchgraft for witchcraft ; waistcoasting for wainscoting ; 
pasin for basin. This list includes all from the Interme- 
diate Oral Department as well as the Advanced Oral. 
I strongly suspect, however, that about six other words 
belong to the list. 

Out of 126 mistakes by manual pupils 21, or 16 per 
cent., were of transpositions of letters or of syllables of 
words—particularly, compound words. That is to say, 
the pupil used the right letters, but not in the right place. 
In the Advanced Oral Department 14, or 9 per cent., of 
the mistakes were of this nature. The difference in favor 
of the oral pupil I attribute mainly to the presence of 
semi-mutes, whose mistakes are seldom of this kind. In 
the Intermediate Oral Department, out of 128 mistakes 
in spelling, 22, or 17 per cent., were of transposition, and 
49, or 38 per cent., were such as could be due to poor 
lip-reading. So in the Advanced Oral Department 35 
per cent. of the mistakes were such as could easily be 
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made by a hearing child or through faulty lip-reading ; 
in the Manual Department, 26 per cent.; in the Interme- 
diate Oral Department, 38 per cent. In errors of trans- 


position we have: Advanced Oral Department, 9 per cent. ; 
Manual Department, 16 per cent. ; Intermediate Oral De- 
partment, 17 per cent. Age and length of time in school 
seem to be more important factors than the method of 
instruction 

In the list below will be found all words misspelled 
through transposition : 


apple 
Adam’s apple 
arithmetic 
blue 
broad 

box of ink 
christian 
curly 
crayon 
cushion 
card table 
cuff-button 
diamond 
erase 
eraser 
excursion 
electric 
eyelid 
frog 

fork 
finger 
farmer 
finger-nail 
fire plug 
fire escape 
flower box 
grass seed 
hospital 
industrial 
inkstand 
Jerusalem 
mucilage 
niece 


appel 
apple adam 
arithemtic 
bleu 

borad 

ink of box 
ehristain 
cruly 
caryon 
cushoin 
table card 
button cuff 
damiond 
earse 
earser 
excurison 
eletcric 
lid eye 
forg 

frok 
fniger 
framer 
nail finger 
plug fire 
escape fire 
box flower 
seed grass 
hostipal 
industrail 
standink 
Jersualem 
mucliage 
neice 


noise 

necktie 
pointer 
paper weight 
pier 
patrol 
policeman 


pretzel 
pretzel 


pansies 
priest 
prunes 
plums 
pigeons 
railroad 
received 
skirt 
shirt 
saucer ~ 
scarf 
shrub 
small 
spread 
scarlet 
table drawer 
telegram 
tablet 
thief 

up stairs 
violet 
vinegar 
waist 
whistle 


nosie 
tieneck 
pionter 
weight paper 
peir 

partol 
ploiceman 


pretzle 
pertzel 


panises 
preist 
purnes 
pulms 
pigones 
roadrail 
recevied 
skrit 
shrit 
scauer 
scraf 
shurb 
samll 
speard 
scralet 
drawer table 
eletgram 
talbet 
theif 
stairs up 
voilet 
vingear 
wiast 
whitsle 
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Among mistakes in the formation of the plurals were 
churchs, dressses, geeses, mouses, mens, monkiess, oxes, pota- 
tos, peases, piges, reines, watchs, and whippes. Such forms 
as teeth-brush and teeth-powder were written more than 
once. 

Fully forty per cent. of the mistakes were in the spell- 
ing of twenty-five common words. Here is the list, to- 
gether with the various ways of spelling: 

Bracelet, brachet, breacelet, braclet. 

Calendar, calender, caldener, cenlader, clendar, celendar. 

Crayon, caryon, crayer. 

Ceiling, celing, cealing, ciling 

Curtain, curatin, crustian. 

Daisies, diases, daises. 

Envelope, evelope, envlope. 

Electric, elecrtic, eletric, elecitic, elictric. 

Eraser, earser, erase, erasser. 

Fork, forck, frok. 

Frog, forg, frong. 

Handkerchief, handkerchife, handerchief, handkerchif, handherchief, 
handkerchalf, handkierief, handercheefe, handkerchf. 

Hospital, hostipal, hospiatal. 

Needle, neadie, neddle, nedle. 

Policeman, pliceman, ploiceman, policman. 

Saucer, scause, scauer, sucascer, sacurcer, sauce, sucare, saucere. 

Scarf, scraf, scare. 

Scissors, sicissors, sicessors, scisses, scissor. 

Squirrel, squarrel, sqirrel. 

Spectacles, spectecles, spectales, spectles, spectals. 

Strawberry, strawberrie, scrawberry, strawberridge, strawcherry. 

Thermometer, themoter, thermomter, thermeter, thermonter. 

Thumb, thumble, thumbbe, thunb, thumbler. 

Towel, towele, toel, towell. 

Vinegar, vinger, vingar, vingear, vinigar. 

One day, about a year ago, I gave my pupils a story to 
reproduce from memory. The story contained the word 
trot,—and every pupil wrote it ¢ort. The word was new 
to them; but, according to the law of probabilities, ¢ro¢ 
should have occurred as often as tort. Why should thirty 
pupils have made the same mistake, not one writing the 
word correctly? There are certain words that the pupils 
seem destined to spell incorrectly. I have never known 
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a deaf pupil in the printing-office to follow copy when he 
comes to the word ¢ria/. He will invariably change it to 
trail. The termination ian is one peculiarly offensive to 
the deaf; they persist in changing it to ain. Just why I 
don’t know, unless because a is met more frequently than 
ia, and is more strongly impressed upon the memory of 
the child. If any one has a more satisfactory explanation 


I should be glad to hear it. 
HARRIS TAYLOR, 


Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FIFTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., Vee. 13, 1897. 
To the Members of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf : 

It has been decided by the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention to accept the very cordial 
invitation of the authorities of the Ohio Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, to hold the next meeting of the 
Convention at Columbus, and within the walls of the 
Ohio Institution. 

The day fixed for the assembling of the Convention is 
Thursday, July 28, 1898. 

Particulars as to the probable duration of the meeting, 
the arrangement of the program, etc., will be published 
later. 

With cordial greetings from the Committee to the 
members of the Convention, and to all engaged in the 
work of educating the deaf, or interested therein, the 
hope is expressed that the Fifteenth Meeting of the Con- 
vention may surpass, in numbers and in interest, all that 


have preceded it. 


EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
President of the Vonvention. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND INDUSTRIES 
TAUGHT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue “ Methods of Instruction ” named in the preceding Tabular State- 
ment may be defined as follows : 

I. The Manual Method.—Signs, the manual alphabet, and writing are 
the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the principal 
objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the comprehen- 
sion and use of written language. The degree of relative importance 
given to these three means varies in different schools ; but it is a differ- 
ence only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

II. The Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading, together with 
writing. are made the chief means of instruction, and facility in speech 
and speech-reading, as well as mental development and written language, 
is aimed at. There is a difference in different schools in the extent to 
which the use of natural signs is allowed in the early part of the course, 
and also in the prominence given to writing as an auxiliary to speech and 
speech-reading in the course of instruction; but they are differences 
only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

Ill. The Manual Alphabet Method.—The general instruction of the 
pupils in and out of schcol is carried on by means of the orthographic 
and phonetic manuals, and by writing and speech. 

IV. The Auricular Method.—The hearing of semi-deaf pupils is de- 
veloped and improved to the greatest possible extent, and, with or with- 
out the aid of artificial appliances, their education is carried on chiefly 
through the use of speech and hearing, together with writing. The aim 
of the method is to graduate its pupils as hard-of-hearing speaking 
people instead of deaf-mutes. 

V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading are regarded as 
very important, but mental development and the acquisition of language 
are regarded as still more important. It is believed that in many cases 
mental development and the acquisition of language can be best promoted 
by the Manual method, and, so far as circumstances permit, such method 
is chosen for each pupil as seems best adapted for his individual case. 
Speech and speech-reading are taught where the measure of success 
seems likely to justify the labor expended, and in most of the schools 
some of the pupils are taught wholly. or chiefly by the Oral method or by 
the Auricular method. 

The ‘‘ Industries Taught” in American Schools for the Deaf, mostly 
designated by abbreviations in the preceding Tabular Statement, are: 
Art, Baking (Bak. ), Barbering (Bar.), Basket-making (Bas. ), Blacksmithing 
(Bl.), Bookbinding (Bo.), Bricklaying (Bk. ), Broom-making (Br. ),Cabinet- 
making (Cab.), Calcimining (Cal.), Carpentry (Car.), Chalk-engraving 
(Ce.), Cementing (Cg.), Chair-making (Ch.), Cooking (Ck.), Clay-mod- 
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elling (Cl.), Coopery (Co. ), China-painting (Cp.), Drawing, Dress-making 
(Dr.), Embroidery (Em.), Engineering (En.), Fancy-work (Fan.), Farm- 
ing (Fa.), Floriculture (F1.), Gardening (Ga.), Glazing (Gl.), Harness Re- 
pairing (Ha.), Housework (Ho.), Horticulture (Hor.), Knitting (Kn.), 
Manual-training (Man.), Mattress-making (Ma.), Painting (Pa.), Paper- 
hanging (Pap.), Plastering (Pl.), Plate-engraving (Pe. ), Pictorial-engrav- 
ing (Pic.), Photography (Ph.), Printing (Pr.), Sewing (Se. ); Shoemaking 
(Sh.), Sloyd /SI.), Stone-laying (St.), Tailoring (Ta.), Type-writing (Ty.), 
Weaving (Wea.), Wood-carving (We.), Wood-engraving (We.), Wood- 
turning (Wt.), Wood-working, and the Use of Tools. 


HELEN KELLER’S SUB-CONSCIOUS RETENTION 
OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


Iris a fact generally recognized among teachers of the 
deaf that the mental condition of deaf children who have 
lost their hearing in infancy—say from one to three years 
of age—is essentially different from that of those born 
deaf. When these “quasi-congenitally” deaf children 
come to school their remembrance of the language acquired 
in infancy seems to have been entirely effaced ; they have 
no conscious knowledge of words, and must learn written 
language and vocal speech by the same laborious proc- 
esses as if they had never heard. But their teachers find 
that, evidently as the result of their sub-conscious re- 
tention of early impressions, they almost invariably ac- 
quire language and speech more easily and successfully, 
and adapt themselves to the modes of thought of hearing 
persons more readily, than those born deaf. Helen Kel- 
ler’s extraordinary quickness in language is doubtless, as 
has often been remarked, partly due to this sub-conscious 
persistence of the impressions made upon her mind before 
she lost her hearing, at the age of nineteen months. This 
view is confirmed by an interesting experiment which Dr. 
Charles Waldstein recently made with Helen in order to 
ascertain whether it were possible to recall to her, through 
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the sense of touch, impressions of music received in in- 
fancy. He describes the experiment and its remarkable 
result as follows in “The Sub-Conscious Self” : 


I wrote to Mrs. Keller, who kindly sent me the titles of two plantation 
songs, which were commonly sung in her home in Alabama when Helen 
was a baby, but are not now geuerally sung, and which I could procure 
only in manuscript from the South. These tunes I had played upon the 
piano while she stood beside the instrument with her fingers resting upon 
its wooden frame. Care was taken, of course, that she should know noth- 
ing of my intentions, and that she should be taken unawares. The effect 
was striking. The young woman, now just entering upon her sixteenth 
year, became greatly excited, laughed and clapped her hands, after the 
first few bars of ‘‘’ Way down in the Meadow, a-mowing of the Hay.” 

Father carrying baby up and down, swinging her on his knee. Black 
crow! black crow!” she exclaimed, repeatedly, with manifest emotion. 
Miss Sullivan and several ladies present were greatly astonished at the 
result. On hearing the second song, ‘‘The Ten Foolish Virgins,” the same 
effect was produced. It was evident to all those who were present that the 
young lady was carried back to her early surroundings, even into the time 
of life when she was carried about by her father; but we could not finda 
meaning for the words ‘‘ black crow.” I considered it prudent not to ques- 
tion her, but applied by letter to her mother, who was kind enough to send 
an early reply. Mrs. Keller said: ‘‘ What you wrote interested us very 
much. The ‘ Black Crow’ is her father’s standard song, which he sings 
to all his children as soon as they can sitonhisknee. These are the words: 
‘Gwine ‘long down the old turn row, something hollered, Hello, Joe,’ ete. 
It wasa sovereign remedy for putting them [the children] in a good humor, 
and was sung to Helen hundreds of times. It is possible that she remem- 
bers it from its being sung to the two younger children as well as to 
herself. The other two, I am convinced, she had no association with, 
unless she can remember them as she heard them before her illness, 
Certainly, before her illness, her father used to trot her on his knee and 
sing the ‘ Ten Virgins,’ and she would get down and shout as the negroes 
doin church. It was very amusing. But after she lost her sight and 
hearing it was a very painful association, and was not sung to these two 
little ones” (the younger children). 

It was quite clear that the child, after she was nineteen months old, 
might have received an impression of the ‘‘ Old Crow” song when it was 
sung to the younger children through the peculiar vibrations communi- 
cated to the floor of the room; but the other two songs could only be 
perceived through the ear when she was a baby younger than eighteen 
months and could hear, and are therefore a part of her earliest memory. 
We are therefore justified in assuming that the vibrations of the piano 
from the two plantation songs, communicated to her by touch over four- 
teen years later, have travelled to the centre where her early aural im- 
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pressions are stored up, and that they in their turn reawakened the memory 
of the ‘‘Old Crow” song, which she had heard before her illness, and 
possibly also felt by vibrations afterward when it was sung to the younger 
children. 

It appears to me that this striking instance proves beyond a doubt, and 
as nothing else could more, the persistence of early impressions, as well 
as the intimate connection that the centres of two different senses, though 
physiologically related in many ways, may assume in certain cases. The 
mental quality of sound thus conveyed by vibration alone must, it is evi- 
dent, be of a peculiar nature, different from such sensations of the nor- 
mal person, for it is composed of elements of the immediate skin impres- 
sions, associated with those of the earlier ones deposited in the normal 
sound memory. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Albany Home School.—Miss Lena Whipple, formerly of 
the Mystic Oral School, was employed from September, 1896, to 
February, 1897, when her health failed, and her place was 
filled by Miss Carrie E. Frick. Miss Whipple died in May. 

In April State aid was secured for pupils who had passed 
the age of twelve years. 


Arkansas Institute—Miss Susan W. Harwood, who taught 
in the Virginia Institution twenty-five years and in this Insti- 
tution for about twenty years, has been relieved of active duty, 
but will continue to reside in the Institute, rendering only 
such service as it may be her pleasure to give. 

Central New York Institution.—Miss Bessie Hall, Miss 
Letitia Booth, and Mrs. E. M. Holliday, the last on account 
of illness, have severed their connection with the Institution. 
Miss Mabel Morrisand Miss E. A. Dobbins have been appointed 
to fill two of the vacancies. Miss M. W. Comstock has been 
advanced to Mrs. Holliday’s place, and Mrs. Ida Thomas, 
supervisor of girls, temporarily to Miss Comstock’s place. 

Chicago Kindergarten Home.—This school for very young 
children was opened July 1, 1897, under the charge of Miss 
Charlotte Louise Morgan, formerly of the McCowen School. 
“Tt is distinctly a home school, where, according to the 
principles given by Froebel, the teachers live with the children, 
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and through the use of speech and written language supply 
their daily needs.” Hearing children are received as day 
pupils. The number of deaf pupils is limited to eight, and 
their ages range from two to five years. Miss Morgan is 
assisted by Miss Alice Florence Coburn and Mrs. Jean P. 
Miner Coburn. 


Chicago Public Schools.—Miss Beaman has been trans- 
ferred from the Yale School to the Kozminski School. Miss 
Flora St. Clair, formerly of the McCowen School, but for the 
past four years a teacher in the Colorado School, has returned 
to Chicago and is appointed to a position in the Yale School. 
Miss Mary O. Arnold, a graduate of the Chicago Normal 
School who took special training with Miss McCowen, is placed 
in charge of the new school opened in the Lyman Trumbull 
building. She is assisted by Mrs. Bellows, who was trans. 
ferred, with her pupils, from the Lincoln School. 


Cincinnati Oral School.—Miss Louise Karger has resigned 
her position as teacher, and is succeeded by Miss Ida 
Schwegler. 


Clarke School.—The Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, a 
member of the corporation, died at his home in Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 11, 1897, of diabetes, aged 76. Mr. Hubbard be- 
came interested in the oral instruction of the deaf from having 
a daughter who lost her hearing in childhood. In 1864 he 
petitioned the Massachusetts Legislature for a charter for an 
oral school, and, in order to show that it was not a visionary 
project, he assisted Miss Harriet B. Rogers in organizing a 
private school of this kind at Chelmsford. In 1867, chiefly 
through his untiring efforts, a bill was passed establishing the 
Clarke School, and he was elected the first president of the 
corporation, an office which he held until 1877. His interest 
in the oral teaching of the deaf never abated; he continued 
a member of the corporation of this School throughout his life, 
and was also the First Vice-President and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. For the last sixteen years 
Mr. Hubbard has resided in Washington, where he has been 
an active worker for the public good, contributing largely to 
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the development of the city not only in a material way, but 
also in the promotion of science, literature, and art. 


Florida Institute.—The corps of teachers in the white de- 
partment has been entirely changed. It now consists of Miss 
Candace A. Yerkes, teacher of speech; Mr. Harry Reed, B. A., 
a graduate of Gallaudet College; and Miss Susie C. Tilling- 
hast. 


Fredericton Institution.—The main building was destroyed 
by an incendiary fire in September last. The local govern- 
ment placed the Government House at the disposal of the 
Institution, and its work is now carried on in that building. 

Galluudet College.—The normal class this year consists of 
Mr. Cyrus E. White, B. A., a graduate of Penn College; Mr. 
Frank M. Driggs, an instructor in the Utah School; Mr. Ezra 
S. Henne, a graduate of the Michigan State Normal School ; 
Miss Laura C. Wing, a graduate of Cutler Academy, Alabama, 
and Miss Edith B. Pyle, a graduate of St. John’s School, New 
York. 

Georgia School.—Mr. W. A. Caldwell, teacher in the negro 
department, has accepted a similar position at the North 
Carolina (Raleigh) Institution. Miss Carrie Colclough, of 
Gainesville, Florida, has been appointed in his place. Miss M. 
Bayard Morgan, teacher of art, woodcarving, and physical 
culture, was married in the chapel of the school to Mr. 
Charles T. Woolten, a lawyer of Wadley, Georgia, November 
21,1897. Mr. Connor says she was an excellent teacher, 
whose place it will be hard to fill. 


Horace Mann School.—Miss Florence E. Leadbetter has 
resigned her position to become a teacher in the Roxbury 
High School. 

Cooking has been added to the industries taught. Two 
classes of girls and one of boys receive one lesson each during 
the week in a neighboring public school. 

The tablet in memory of Francis Green, placed in the 
vestibule of the School by the Parents’ Association,* was 
formally presented to the city on the 15th of November last. 
The principal address was by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 


*See the last volume of the Annals, p. 199. 
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Addresses were also made by Messrs. E. W. E. Thompson, 
Dr. Samuel A. Green, Mr. Enoch Henry Currier, Mr. J. 
McCandlish, Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller, and Miss Sarah Fuller. 
The tablet bears the following inscription : 


In Memory Of 


FRANCIS GREEN, 

Born in Boston 21 August, 1742, 
Died in Medford 21 April, 1809, 
The First in This Country 
To Urge 
The Education of The Deaf. 
This Tablet is Placed Here By 
Parents of Deaf Children 
Of His Native City. 

1897. 


Indiana Institution.—Mr. Johnson has published three 
valuable pamphlets during the past year: “Outlines for 
1897-98” (Institution Press, 8vo, pp. 50), “An Oral Refer- 
ence Manual” (Institution Press, 8vo, pp. 78), and “ Kinder- 
garten ” (Institution Press, 8vo, pp. 12). The“ Outlines ” are 
of the same general character as those published for the pre- 
vious years, giving information concerning the assignment of 
teachers, the course of study, regulations, etc., and also con- 
taining practical suggestions for teachers extracted from 
various writers. The “ Oral Reference Manual” has an intro- 
duction by Mr. Johnson, lists of books and subjects to be studied 
by oral teachers, a history of oral work in Indiana, a deserip- 
tion of the “ Indiana manu-oral classes,” an explanation of the 
process of speech, vowel and consonant charts, many sugges- 
tions concerning methods and devices for teaching, topical 
references to papers read at conventions and summer meet- 
ings, etce., ete. “ Kindergarten” affords a similar manual for 
the kindergarten department. All these publications contain 
much material that will be found of value in other schools 
as well as in the Indiana Institution. The “ Kindergarten” 
pamphlet is included in the “ Oral matarenne Manual,” as well 
as published separately. 
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Kansas School.—Miss Margaret Naughton, a graduate of 
this School and the Iowa School, and last year a student in 
the Introductory class of Gallaudet College, has been added 
to the corps of instructors. 


Kentucky School.—Mrs. Anne W. Yeager, the widow of the 
late Mr. John H. Yeager, has been appointed a teacher in the 
manual department. 


La Crosse Oral School.—The school at La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
which was one of the first established under the law of 1885 
providing for day-schools in that State, has been discontinued. 


Louisiana School.—Owing to the prevalence of yellow fever 
in New Orleans, from which city many of the pupils come, the 
opening of the school this year was postponed until Decem- 
ber 15. 

A cottage intended fer a hospital has been provided with all 
modern sanitary improvements. 


Mackay Institution.—At the close of the school term in June 
Miss M. A. Johnson resigned to take charge of a hearing school, 
and Miss Jessie Macfarlane, who had been connected with the 
Institution for a number of years, also resigned. The vacancies 
thus made were filled by the appointment of Miss Geraldine 
Daly, who had been specially trained in articulation teaching, 
and Miss Elizabeth Duncan, who is experienced in teaching 
hearing children. 

MecCowen Oral School.—Miss Morgan severed her connec- 
tion with the school in May and Miss Emma Firth was ap- 
pointed head teacher. 

Milwaukee Day-School.-—Miss Sarah MacNair, a graduate 
of Pratt Institute, has been appointed director of the Manual 
Training Department. The girls of the Eighth Grade attend 
the Cooking School with hearing girls. Some of the boys hope 
to be ready to enter the High School Manual Training Depart- 
ment next semester. 


Mississippi Institution.—The opening of the Institution this 
year was postponed until November 24 on account of the 
prevalence of yellow fever in some parts of the State. There 
were no cases of the fever in Jackson. 
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Missouri School.—Mr. H. E. Walker has resigned his po- 
sition as teacher to accept a similar position in the Tennessee 
School. He is succeeded by Mr. C. H. Hill, formerly princi- 
pal of the West Virginia School. 

Montreal Catholic Male Institution —Brother Young, a 
deaf teacher who had been connected with the Institution since 
its reopening in/1856, died suddenly of heart-disease during the 
past year, aged 76. He was a native of France. The Rev. 
Father Bélanger writes us that as a sign-maker he compared 
favorably with Clerc and Forestier. 

The workshops of the Institution were nearly all destroyed 
by fire last year. The loss was $30,000, with an insurance of 
only $3,200. 

_Mystie Oral School.—The School has been reorganized 
under the control of a corporation, and now has the following 
corps of instructors: Miss Ella Scott, Principal ; Miss Maud 
Emerson, Assistant Principal ; Miss Elizabeth Lyman, teacher ; 
Miss Josephine Drake, art teacher; Misses Laura Stearns, 
Marian Noyes, and Anna Grady, normal training class. 


Nebraska School.—The corps of instructors at the present 
time is constituted as follows: Manual teachers, O. W. Hendee, 
A. T. Colt, Ida Hendee, and Otie B. Crawford ; Oral teachers, 
T. F. Moseley, Margaret Maywood, Grace Culbertson, Lillian 
Bamford, Edith Rand, and Kate R. Davis; Kindergarten 
teachers, Emma Crane and Julia Wentworth. 


New England Industrial School_—Miss Sheldon, teacher 
of articulation, has resigned to engage in missionary work in 
Saluda, North Carolina. Her place is not yet supplied. 


New Jersey School.—Mr. Louis R. Abbott, the instructor 
in wood-working, has resigned to accept a position in a large 
manufacturing establishment. His successor has not yet 
been appointed, but it is the intention of the management to 
secure a young man who shall have the same advantages of a 
technical education as well as of mechanical skill. Miss 
Estelle M. Dey was obliged to resign early in October on 
account of a sudden failure of health. Miss Adelaide A. 
Hendershot, who formerly taught with much acceptance in 
this school for two years, has been appointed to take Miss 
Dey’s place. 
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A fine and commodious hospital building has been planned 
and partly constructed, but, the appropriation not sufficing to 
finish it, the building cannot be used this season. 


New Mexico School.—In consequence of a reduction in the 
general appropriation bill, by which this School as well as all 
the other public institutions of the Territory suffered seriously, 
the School has not been in session since last June. It will 
probably reopen in February. Meanwhile, Mr. Larson is 
conducting a private school in the building, having four 
Indian children who are supported by the National Govern- 
ment, and four white children who are pay pupils. 

New York Institution —Miss Jane T. Meigs, after forty- 
six years of faithful service, and Miss Luann C. Rice, after 
twenty-eight years, retired on the first of September last. 
With regard to Miss Meigs, the Board of Directors adopted 
the following minute, and also placed her upon the list of 
emeritus teachers with an annual salary of $600. 


After forty-six years of continuous service in the instruction of the 
deaf, Miss Jane T. Meigs retired from the Institution on the Ist of 
September last. 

In view of this unusual record, the Directors of the Institution desire 
to give expression to their very thorough appreciation of the work of 
Miss Meigs in ameliorating the condition of the deaf children who, during 
these many years, have been confided to her care, and whose success in 
life after graduation bespeaks the great worth of her labors for them. 
While extending to her their congratulations upon having enjoyed for so 
long a term such varied opportunities for benefiting afflicted mankind, 
they follow her with their best wishes for continued happiness and peace 
in her declining years. 


With regard to Miss Rice the Board adopted the following 


minute : 


The Directors of the New York Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, in view of the efficient service rendered to the cause of 
deaf-mute education by Miss Luann C. Rice during the twenty-eight 
years that have elapsed since she first became a member of the staff of 
instruction, present this testimonial of their appreciation of her labors 
and expression of their regret that the condition of her health has 
rendered it necessary that she should retire from active service in this 
Institution. 

Throughout all these years, she possessed a remarkable influence over 
succeeding generations of little boys at the Mansion House kindergarten, 
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whom she regarded as her children, and, ever alive to promoting their 
best interests, she instilled among them all an earnest desire for refine- 
ment, propriety, and all the virtues to such an extent that her memory 
will always remain devotedly cherished by those she has been instru- 
mental in raising from the helplessness of ignorance to the full strength 
of intelligence. 

To supply vacancies in the staff of instruction the following 
appointments have been made: Miss Catherine B. Schenck, 
formerly of the Cleveland Day-School; Miss Margaret B. 
Clarke, of Columbus, Ohio; Miss Elizabeth M. Burgess, and 
Miss Edna B. Lewis, experienced kindergartners, of New York 
City. 

Miss Amelia E. Berry, who had for three years past been 
a member of the staff of instruction, was compelled by reason 
of ill-health to retire; her place has been supplied tem- 
porarily by Mr. E. S. Burdick, who has had several years’ 
experience in teaching hearing children. 

North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Miss Hesta Reed 
has been appointed an assistant teacher in the oral depart- 
ment. 


North Dakota School.—We regret to have to put the name 
Asylum again in our list of schools for the deaf, but Mr. 
Bangs discovered last summer that “ Deaf and Dumb Asylum ” 
was the legal title of the School. This was the original name 
given it by the Constitutional Convention, but it was changed 
by the legislature four years ago to “School for the Deaf.” 
Mr. Bangs, however, found that the legislature could not 
legally alter the name. The legal name of the Montana and 
Texas Schools is also Asylum. 

North Stafford School.—The “North Stafford Blind and 
Deaf School” at Stoke-on-Trent, England, was opened May 
8, 1897. This School was founded by a combination of six 
local school boards known as “The North Stafford Joint 
School Authority,” and is supported entirely from the rates in 
accordance with the Act of 1893, thus being the first English 
residential school established by any public authority and not 
as a charity. It has accommodations for 112 deaf children. 
The methods of instruction are largely oral, but the manual 
method is used with unpromising pupils. Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
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Story, both of whom are experienced teachers of the deaf, are 
headmaster and matron. 


Ohio Institution.—Miss Bertha Byers, a teacher for several 
years, has resigned to marry Mr. Robert Patterson, Principal. 
Miss Elsie Kennie, Miss Bessie Hunter, Miss Anna B. Steel- 
man, and Miss Lida Kinsell have been added to the corps of 
teachers. Miss Anna Protzmann has been transferred from 
the teaching of a manual class to that of an auricular class. 


Ontario Institution —Miss M. M. Ostrom, a successful 
teacher in this Institution during the past sixteen years, has 
resigned to marry Mr. A. H. Gilbert, of New York. Miss Ida 
M. Jack, formerly of the Michigan School, has been added to 
the staff as a teacher of articulation, and Mr. A. A. McIntosh, 
a graduate of the Institution, as monitor teacher and assistant 
in the printing office. 

Oregon School.—Miss Mary Parmenter has been added to 
the corps of teachers. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Amy Stone, for three years 
a valued instructor in the Advanced Oral Department, died 
November 1st, and Miss Mary E. Loudon, of Germantown, 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. Miss Fanny D. Gladding, 
of the Primary Oral Department, has resigned on account of 
her approaching marriage. Miss Hannah C. Wells, formerly 
of the Clarke School, has been appointed her successor. 

The Annex to Morris Industrial Hall, erected by Mr. John 
T. Morris, at an expense of $15,000, is now completed 

A Merganthaler Linotype machine was placed in the print- 
ing-office about the first of October. It is used only by pupils 
who already have a practical knowledge of printing. They 
succeed in mastering the machine readily. 

An electric clock has recently been put in operation, con- 
necting all the departments with the Superintendent’s office. 

Rhode Island School.—Miss Sparrow, Miss Cheney, and 
Miss Gill have resigned, and Miss Currier, Miss Forsythe, 
Miss Flint, and Miss Wells have been appointed teachers. 

Royal Cross School—The Board of Management of the 
Royal Cross School, Preston, England, raised upwards of 
£4,000 by means of a bazaar which was opened by Lord 
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Derby on the 6th of October, and with this they have cleared 
off the debt on the building fund, and after paying expenses 
have left a balance of a few hundreds towards the erection of 
a new hospital. The hospital will provide for thirteen beds, 
at the rate of 1,000 cubic feet per bed, besides accommoda- 
tion for nurses, etc. The chairman of the board (the Ven. 
Archdeacon Rawstorne, M. A.), at the first meeting after the 
bazaar, intimated his desire to see the building scheme com- 
pleted, and offered to give £3,000 for that purpose. The 
school was originally designed for 100 children, but for want 
of funds it was cut down to 50. It has now been decided to 
enlarge it in such a manner as to provide ample accommoda- 
tion for 80 children. The main building will have two wings 
added to it, and it will be used exclusively as a residence. 
An adjacent plot of land, four acres in extent, has been se- 
cured, and on it a new school is to be erected, consisting of a 
central hall and eight or nine class-rooms. The enlarged site 
is over nine acres in extent, and is picturesquely and health- 
fully situated. The Archdeacon’s gift will enable the Board 
to complete their building operations without delay, and it is 
proposed to associate the Archdeacon’s name with the new 
buildings. The Endowment Fund has been recently increased 
to £6,000. 

South Dakota School.—Mrs. M. L. Simpson, formerly a 
teacher in this School, and more recently connected with the 
Michigan School, has returned to the work here. Miss Claire 
A. Gentry has been appointed teacher of articulation in the 
place of Miss Dora E. Donald. 

Tennessee School.—During the summer vacation Mr. Albert 
H. Walker resigned his position as teacher of the advanced 
class and entered the jnsurance business in Columbia, S. C. 
His brother, Mr. Horace E. Walker, who had been a teacher 
in the Missouri School for ten years, was chosen as his succes- 
sor. 

Washington State School.—During the vacation the electric- 
light plant was enlarged by the installing of an additional 15 
K. W. Edison dynamo, which suffices to light the building for 
the feeble-minded, a mile distant from the power-house. 
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